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I HAVE always admired character painting. It 
interests me, I confess, much more than face paint- 
ing. THropxrastus, who held an old, but Grecian 
pencil, was an excellent moral limner. But I am 
afraid my fastidious readers would frown at the stern 
severity of his lineaments. I, therefore, will not 
copy from his drawings. But from a more recent 
and a more fashionable picture dealer, I will take 
the liberty to borrow a portrait or two; and to 
amuse myself, and please my courteous visitants, I 
have fitted up a Lounger’s Gallery. Walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen, and try to discover a like- 
Ness. 

Irene transports herself at a great expense to 
Epidaurus, sees Escuiapius in his temple, and con- 
sults him upon all the disorders, to which she is 
subject. She begins by complaining that she is 
exhausted by fatipue; the god pronounces that 
that is occasioned by the great length ef the jour- 
ney, which she has just made. She informs him, 
that at night she is deprived of appetite; the ora- 
cle commands her to eat sparingly of dinner. She 
adds that she is deprived of sleep; and he pre- 
scribes her not lying in bed during the day. She 
asks why she has become inactive, and the remedy 
therefor; the oracle recommends her rising be- 
fore mid-day, and sometimes exercising her limbs 
at the promenade. She declares that wine is 
noxious to her; the oracle commands her to drink 
water: that she is aiflicted with indigestions, and 
he advises temperate dict. Miy vision becomes 
weak, said Irene; use spectacles, replied Escula- 
pius. I daily lose a portion of my vigour, con- 
tinued she; it is, said the god, because you grow 
old. But what remedy is there for this languor? 
The most efficacious one, Irene, is te die, as your 
mother and grandmother have done. Son of 
Apollo! exclaimed Irene, what advice do you give 
me? Is it in this that consists all that science, 
which men proclaim, and which has procured you 
the respect, the reverence of the world! What is 
there rare or mysterious in all that you have told 
me? Did I not know all the remedies which you 
have prescribed ?....Why then, replied the god, 
have you not made use of them, without coming so 
great a distance to consult me, and shortening 
your days by the fatigues of so long a journey ? 

Clitus, during his whole life, has had but two 
employments, eating his dinner in the afternoon, 
and his supper at night; it would scem that he 
was born only for digestion. He has but one sub- 
ject of conversation; he tells you of the courses, 
which were served at the last repast, at which he 
Was present, heinforms you how many kinds of soup 
there were, and dilates upon the qualiues of each ; 








he then describes the roasted and the boiled, he 
exactly recollects the dishes, of which the first 
course was composed, and does not forget the de- 
sert, the fruits, nor even the plates, on which they 
were served. He names all the wines and cordi- 
als, which he drank, he possesses the language of 
the kitchen as perfectly as possible, and inspires 
one with a wish to dine at a good table, where he is 
nota guest. He has, above all, a palate of exqui- 
site delicacy, which cannot be easily deceived, and 
he has never been exposed to the horrible incon- 
venience of eating a bad ragout, or of drinking in- 
ferior wine. This is a man illustrious in his way, 
He has carried the art of good living as far as it 
can be carried; we shall not again see a man who 
can eat so much, and so luxuriously. He is the ar- 
biter, whenever the quality of a dish is the subject of 
controversy, and itis hardly permissible to have a 
taste for what he dislikes. But he is no more. 
However, when drawing his last breath, he ordered 
himself to be carried to table; he gave an enter- 
tainment on the day of hisdeath. Wherever thou 
mayest be, O Clitus! thou eatest still ; and shouldst 
thou re-visit this world, it would be for the sake of 
eating. 

I have known people wish to be girls, and hand- 
some, from the age of thirteen to twenty-two, and 
after that age to become men. 


Men and women rarely agree, as to the merit of 
a woman; their thoughts on such a subject must 
be different. They cannot please their own sex, 
by the same qualities that they please the other: a 
thousand charms, which excite, in us, all the noble 
passions, among them, only produces aversion and 
disgust. 

There are some women, who have an artificial 
dignity, confined to the movement of the eyes, the 
air of the head, and the style of walking, which ex- 
tends no farther; a dazzling mind, which imposes, 
but which we cannot esteem, as it is not profound. 
There are also some, who possess a dignified sim- 
plicity, the gift of nature, independent of gesture 
or step, and yet giving grace to every look «nd mo- 
tion: this has its source in the heart, is a proof of 
high birth, indicates solid merit, is accompanied 
by a thousand virtues, which cannot be concealed, 
and which forcibly strike every beholder, though 
veiled by excessive modesty. 

Some young persons are not sufficiently aware 
of the great advantages of artlessness, and how 
useful it is to encourage every thing that can pro- 
mote it. They weaken this gift of heaven, so 
rare and so unstable, by affected manners and bad 
imitations. Their sound of voice and stile of mo- 
tion are borrowed: they make themselves up, 
practise often little arts, and consult their mirrors 
to know if they are enough unlike what nature 
made them. It is mot therefore without much 
trouble that they become less pleasing. 

A coquette never loses her desire to please, nor 
the good opinion of herself. She looks upon time 





and years as something, which can only wrinkle 
and make other women ugly, and forgets that ege 
is written on her own face. The same dress, 
which formerly embellished her youth, now di;f- 
gures her person, and increases the imperfections 
of her old age. Preciseness and affectation accom- 
pany her in sorrow and sickness, and she dies full- 
dressed in ribbons of gaudy colours. 

Beauty is arbitrary; agreeableness is something 
more real, and more independent of taste and 
opinion. 

To judge ofsome women, by their beauty, their 
youth, their haughtiness, and disdain, we would 
suppose that none but a hero would have power to 
please them. ™ hey select a husband, and we find 
him a littlhe monster, without @ head. 


We derive this advantage from the perfidy of 
women, that it cures jealousy. 


There is a false modesty, which is vanity; a 
false glory, which is folly; a false grandeur, which 
is meanness; a false virtue, which is hypocrisy ; 
and a false wisdom, which is 

PRUDERY, 


5 ———- — 
MISCELLANY. 
CRITICAL HISTORY OF POVER?Y. 


IT is difficult precisely to fix on the epech of 
Poverty, or to mark with accuracy the moment of 
its birth. Chronologists are silent; and these, who 
have formed genealogies of the gods, have not 
noticed this deity’s, though she has been admitted 
as such in the pagan heaven, and has had temples 
and altars on earth. 

The fabulists have pleasingly narrated of her, 
that, at the feast which Jupiter gave on the birth of 
Venus, she modestly stood at the gate of the palace, 
to gather the remains of the celestial banquet, when 
she observed Plutus, the god of riches, inebriated, 
not with wine, but with nectar, roll out of the 
heavenly residence; and, passing into the Olympiy 
gardens, he threw himself on a vernal bank, f, S 
seized this opportunity to become familiar wi ym 
god. ‘The frolicksome deity honoured her 7”, or: 
caresses, and, from this amour, sprung tp lng 
love, who resembles his father in jollity, he 
and his motherin his nudity. This f% 
tion is taken from the divine Plato 
turn to its historic extraction. 

Poverty, though of remote an 
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ef merchants, who publicly practised the commerce 
ef vending slaves, which indicates the utmost de- 
gree of poverty. She is distinctly marked by Job: 
this holy man protests, that he had nothing to re- 
proach himself with respecting the poor, for he had 
assisted them in their necessities. 

As we advance in the scriptures, we observe the 
legislators paid great attention to their relict... 
Moses, by his wise precautions, endeavoured to 
soften the rigours of this unhappy state. The divi- 
sion of lands by tribes and families; the septennial 
jubilices; the regulation to bestow, at the harvest- 
iime, a certain portion of all the fruits of the earth, 
for those families, who were in want; and the obli- 
gation of his moral law, to love one's neighbour as 
one’s self, were so many mounds erected against the 
juindations of poverty. It was thus that the Jews, 
under their aristocratic government, had few or no 
yendicants. ‘Their kings were unjust; and, rapa- 
ciously seizing on inheritances, which were not their 
right, increased the numbers of the poor. From 
the reign of David, there were oppressive governors, 
who devoured the people as their bread. It was 
still worse under the foreign powers of Babylon, of 
Persia, and the Roman emperors. Such were the 
excortions of their publicans, and the avarice of their 
syrovernors, that the number of mendicants was dread- 
lully augmented; and it was probably for that 
reason, thatthe opulent families consecrated a tenth 
part of their property for their succours, as appears 
in the time of the evangelists. In the preceding 
ages, no more was given, as their casuists assure us, 
than the fortieth or thirtieth part; a custom which 
this unfortunate nation, to the present hour, pre- 
serves, and look on it as an indispensible duty; so 
much so, that, if there are no pcor of their nation 

where they reside, they send it to the most distant 
parts. The Jewish merchants always make this 
charity a regular charge in their transactions with 
each other, and, at the close of the year, render an 
account to the poor of their nation. 

By the example of Moses, the ancient legislators 
were taught to pay a similar attention to their poor. 
Like him, they published laws respecting the divi- 
sion of lands; and many ordinances were made for 
the benefit of those, whom fires, inundations, wars, 
er bad harvests had reduced to want. ‘Convinced 
that idleness more inevitably introduced poverty 
than any other cause, they punished it rgorously. 
The Egyptians made it criminal; and no vagabonds 
er mendicants were suffered, under any pretence 
whatever. ‘Those, who were convicted of slothful- 
ness, aad still refused to labour for the public, 
when labours were offered to them, were punished 
with death. It was the Egyptian task-1aasters who 
observed, that the Israelites were an idle nation, 
and obliged them to furnish bricks, for the erection 
of those famous pyramids, which are the works of 
men, who otherwise had remained vagabonds and 
mecndicants. 

‘The same spirit inspired Greece. Lycurgus 
suld not have in his republic either poor or rich; 
predived and laboured in common. As, in the 
jas, | Umes, every tumily has its stores and cel- 
provisith¢y had public ones, and cistributed the 
vr the p according to the ages and constitutions 

je. UY the same regulation was not 
‘rved by the Athenians, the Corin- 
other people of Greece, the same 

According to full force against idleness. 
conviction of wifi, ws of Draco, Solon, &e. a 
loss of life. Piatayverty was punished with the 
would have them oagre gentle in his manners, 
eavinies of the state, anmished. He calls them 
tnat. were there are greaonounces, as a maxim, 
f.tal revolutions will happembers oi: mendicants, 
buve nothing to lose, they seiz, as these people 
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on this head. One of the principal occupations of 
their censors was to keep a watch on the vagebor ds. 
Those, who were condemned as incorrigible slug- 
gards, were sent to the mines, or made to labovron 
the public edifices. The Romans of those times, 
uilike the present race, did net consider the far 
niento as a pleasing occupation: they were con- 
vinced that their iberalities were ill-placed, in be- 
stowing them on such men. ‘The little republics oi 
the dees and the ants were often held out as an ex- 
ample; and the last, particularly, where Virgil says, 
that they have elected overseers, who correct the 
Slugreardsess. 


© cocnumguanoos Pars agmina cogunt 
Castigant que moras.’ 
VIRGIL, 


And, if we may trust the narratives of our travel- 
lers, the deavers pursue this regulation more rigor- 
ously and exact, than even these industrious socie- 
ties. But their rigour, although but animals, is not 
so barbarous as that of the ancient Germans, who, 
Tacitus informs us, plunged the idlers and vaga- 
bonds in the thickest mire of their marshes, and left 
them to perish by a kind of death that resembled 
their inactive dispositions. 

Yet, after all, it was not inhumanity that prompted 
the ancients thus severely to chastise idleness: they 
were induced to it by a strict equity; and it would 
be doing them injustice to suppose, that it was thus 
they treated those unfortunate poor, whose indi- 
gence was occasioned by infirmities, by age, or un- 
foreseen calamities. They, perhaps, exceeded us in 
genuine humanity. Every family constantly as- 
sisted its branches, to save them from being reduced 
to beggary, which, to them, appeared worse than 
death. The magistrates protected those, who were 
destitute of friends, or incapable of labour. When 
Ulysses was disguised as a mendicant, and present- 
ed himself to Eurymachus, this prince, observing 
him to be robust and healthy, offered to give him 
employment, or otherwise to leave him to his ill- 
fortune. When the Roman emperors, even in the 
reigns of Nero and Tiberius, bestowed their lar- 
gesses, the distributors were ordered to except those 
from receiving a share, whose bad conduct kept 
them m misery; for that it was better the lazy 
should die with hunger, than be fed in idleness. 

Whether the police of the ancients was more 
exact, or whether they were more attentive to prac- 
tise the duties of humanity, or that slavery served 
as an efficacious corrective of idleness, it clearly ap- 
pears, how little was the misery, and how few the 
numbers, of their poor. ‘This they did too, without 
having recourse to hospitals. 

At the establishment of christianity, when the 
apostles commanded a community of riches among 
their disciples, the miseries of the poor became alle- 
viated in a greater degree. If they did not abso- 
lutely live together, as we have seen religious orders, 
yet the rich continually supplied their distressed 
bretheren: but matters greatly changed under 
Constantine. ‘This prince, with the best intentions, 
published edicts in favour of those christians, who 
had been condemned, in the preceding reigns, to 
slavery, to the mines, the galleys, or-priscns. The 
church felt an inundation of prodigious crowds of 
these unhappy men, who brought with them urgent 
wants, and corporeal infirmities. The christian 
families formed then but a few: they could not sa- 
tisfy these men. ‘The magistrates protected them: 
they built spacious hospitals, under different titles, 
for the sick, the aged, the invalids, the widows, and 
orphens. ‘The emperors, and the most eminent 
personages, were seen in these hospitals, examin- 
ing the patients. Sometimes they assisted the 
helpless, and sometimes dressed the wounded. This 
did so much honour to the new religion, that Julian 
the apostate introduced this custom among the 
pagans. But the best things are seen continually 





perverted. 








Those retreats were found not sufficient. Many 
slaves, proud of the liberty they had just recovered, 
iccked en them as prisons, and, under various pre- 
texts, wandered about the country. They dis- 
played, with art, the scars of their former wounds, 
and exposed the imprinted marks of their chains. 
Thcy found thus a lucrative professien in begging, 
which had been interdicted by the laws. The pro- 
fession cid not finish with them: men of an unto- 
ward, turbulent, and licentious disposition, gladly 
embraced it. It spread so wide, that the succeed- 
ing emperors were obliged to institute new laws; 
and it was permitted to individuals to seize on these 
mendicants, for their slaves and perpetual vassals ; 
a powerful preservative against this disorder. It 
is observed in almost every part of the world but 
ours; and it is thus that nowhere they so abound 
with beggars. China presents us with a noble ex- 
ample. No beggars are seen loitering in their 
country. All the world are occupied, even to the 
blind and thelame. ‘Those, whe aie incapable of la- 
bour, live at the public expense. What is done 
there, may also be performed here. Then, instead 
of that hideous, importunate, idle, licentious pover- 
ty, as pernicious to the police as to mortality, we 
should see the poverty of the earlier ages, humble, 
modest, frugal, robust, industrious, and laborious, 
Then, indeed, the fable of Plato might be realized: 
poverty may be embraced by the god of riches; 
and, if she did not produce the voluptuous offspring 
of love, she would become the fertile mother of 
agriculture, and the ingenious mother of the fine 
arts, and of all kinds of manufactures. 


THE LOITERER. 
Non omnes Arbusta juvant. 


Not all in woods delight. 
SIR, 


A WRITER of a periodical paper is always 
considered as the lawful receiver of those com- 
plaints and accusations, which cannot, with pros 
priety, be brought before any other tribunal, and 
has, from time immemorial, been the repository 
of all those petty distresses, which, when vented 
any where else, oftener excite derision than pity. 
I flatter myself, therefore, you will be graciously 
pleased to take my case into consideration ; and 
if, after I have told my story, you find right on 
my side, you will issue an edict, prohibiting my 
enemies from persecuting me. 

I am the son of an opulent and respectable citi- 
zen, who, for the first fifty years of his life, was 
never, on any occasion, two miles from Thread- 
needle-street, who knew no learning but arithme- 
tic, no employment but posting his books, and no 
dissipation beyond the enjoyment of his weekly 
club. It has been observed, that a man’s venera- 
tion for learning is sometimes in proportion to his 
own want of it; this was exactly the case with my 
father. He was determined, he said, his son 
should be the best schoiar in the city of London. 
He therefore sent me toa considerable free-school 
in the neighbourhood, where I acquired about as 
much knowledge as those seminaries usually be- 
stow; and, if I was not quite the eighth wonder 
of the world, I was at least the wonder of my 
father, who always examined me of a Sunday after 
dinner, in the presence of the curate, who was ge- 
nerally complaisant enough to express his astonish- 
ment at the quickness of my apprehension, and 
the goodness of my memory. 

At the age of eighteen, | was sent offin the re- 
gular succession to a college in Oxford, whose 
students were always taken from our seminary: 
As | had never in my lite been farther from Lon- 
don than Turnham Green, I found myself in @ 
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new world, and, for some time,I thought it a very 
happy one. I had health and spirits, my allow- 
ance was ample, and I had a great many agrecable 
companions, who obligingly assisted me in the 
arduous task of spending it. 

A very little observation was sufficient to shew 
me, that every body around me consulted only by 
what means they should best get rid of their time; 
and candour must acknowledge, that the variety 
and elegance of their amusements reflect great 
honour on the inventors. I too was resolved not 
to be behind hand with my friends, in the science 
of spending time agreeably; and, in order to do it 
more systematically, chose for my arbiter delici- 
arum, one of the most knowing men in Oxford..... 
He not only regulated my dress and my behaviour, 
but selected, with great care, my acquaintance :.... 
told me how many under-waistcoats were proper 
for the different seasons ...how many capes were 
necessary for a great coat.....when shoe-strings 
and when boots were most becoming....taught me 
how to lounge down the High-street....and how to 
stand before the fire at the coffee-house. 


** Nil desperandam Teucro duce.” 


Under such a guide, my progress was not slow. 
I soon became almost as wise as my instructor, and 
should shortly have obtained the character of a 
knowing man, had not my hopes been cut off at 
once by an accident, which I am going to relate. 
seeeeeelt being summer when I was entered at the 
university, my feats of horsemanship had been 
confined chiefly to Port Meadow and Bullington 
Green; at one or other of which places I never 
missed appearing, at least once a day, upon a very 
clever cropt poney ; and, though I knew no more 
of a horse than of an elephant, yet, by the instruc- 
tions of my friend, by talking big, and offering to 
trot a number of miles within the hour for large 
sums, I contrived to make many people believe I 
knew something of the matter. 

At last winter came, and I found it necessary to 
be very fond of fox-hunting, without which no man 
can pretend to be knowing. Never was a more 
fatal resolution taken; never was there man less 
qualified for a sportsman, as I was naturally timid 
and chilly, and had never been on horseback in my 
life, before I came to Oxford. But there was no 
alternative; my reputation, my character, my very 
existence as a Anowing man, depended on my con- 
duct in this article; and, to say the truth, I had 
heard from my acquaintance such long and pom- 
pous accounts of sharp dursts, and long chaces.... 
such enthusiastic panegyrics on, and such ani- 
mated descriptions of, this amusement, that I 
really began to think there must be something won- 
derfully bewitching in a diversion, which seemed 
to take up so much of the time and thoughts of 
my companions. I, therefore, by the advice of my 
friend, gave forty-five guineas for a very capital 
hunter; and having furnished myself with the 
proper paraphernalia, cap, belt, &c. made an ap- 
pointment to go with a large party and meet the 
fox houds the next day. 

My friends were punctual to their appointment, 
and rattled me out of bed at seven o'clock, on a 
raw November morning, though I would have 
given a thousand worlds to have lain another hour, 
and a million not to have gone at ail ; 1 was, how- 
ever, obliged to repress my sensations, and to 
feign an alacrity I felt not; and, though shivering 
with cold, and pale with apprehension, to affect 
the glow of pleasure; and assume the eagerness of 
hope. After along ride, through a most dismal 
country, we arrived at the wood, where we found 
the hounds were not yet come, on account of the 
badness of the morning, which, from being foggy 
and drizzling, had now turned to a very heavy rain. 

Iicre then we amused ourselves riding up and 
down a wretched swampy common, or standing 
uader a dripping wood, for about two hours, «i the 
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end of which time the day cleared up, the hounds , 
came, and cvery countenance but mine brightened | 
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with joy; for { was half in hopes they would not 
come atall. My sufferings indeed were but yet 
begun; for no sooner had the hounds thrown off, 
than my horse grew so hot, that, benumbed as my 
hands were with cold, I had no sort of power over 
him; the consequence of which was, that I receiv- 
ed many severe reprimands for riding over the 
hounds, and treading on the heels of other horses. 
After I had ridden in this state of torment about 
three hours, the men and hounds all at once set up 
a most terrible howling and screaming, and they 
told me they had found a fox. 

I shall not, Mr. Loiterer, attempt to describe the 
chace, for, if you are a sportsman, you know al. 
ready what it is; and, if you are not, I am sure 
you will never know it from myedescription: all | 
remember is, that, as soon as the chace began, my 
horse (who went just where he pleased) dashed 
down a wet boggy lane, and in a moment covered 
me over with water and mud. 


Oh, Mr. Loiterer! if you have the common 
feelings of humanity, you will not, without some 
degree of pity, conceive me at once cold, tired, and 
frightened, carried on with irresistible velocity, and 
plunged through the dirtiest part of the dirtiest 
county in England! 


Atlast, however, my sufferings came to a close ; 
for, at turning short at the end of a narrow lane, 
my horse started....I pitched’ over his head, and fell 
as soft as if it had been on a featherbed. There I 
lay, till a countryman, who had caught my horse, 
brought him to me, and good-naturedly assisted 
me in getting up and cleaning my clothes. No 
intreaties however could prevail on me to remount, 
and, having desired my assistant to lead my horse 
to Oxford, I determined to endeavour reaching 
home on foot: but this I found not so easily ef- 
fected, in my present condition, and luckily meet- 
inn with a higler’s cart, which was bound for that 
place, got into it, and, in this vehicle, made my 
triumphant entrance over Magdalen bridge, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, just as the High-street 
was at the fullest. 


As soon as I got to my college, I went to bed, 
and sent for Dr. .........., by whose skill and assist- 
ance I was at the end of the week recovered, indeed, 
as to my health, but my reputation was gone for 
ever. My story, during my confinement, had got 
wind, and was laughed at in al! parties. My ac- 
quaintance began to look at me in a very con- 
temptible light, and even my own familiar friend, 
in whom I implicitly confided, soon let me know, 
that it was no longer consistent with his reputa- 
tion to be seen walking the High-street with me. 
If I entered a coffec-house, I was sure to hear a 
titter and a whisper run round the room; and at 
last the very servants at the livery-stables pointed 
at me as I passed the streets, and said.... Lhere’s 
the gentleman as got such a hell of atumble t’other day. 

In short, I was obliged to give up all my know- 
ing acquaintance, and get into an entirely different 
set, who as they had never aspired to the first pin- 
nacle of sporting merit, and could, at best, boast 
but a secondary kind of knowingness, received me 
with openarms. ‘They, on hearing my story, toid 


-‘me I had totally mispent my time and money; 


that fox-hunting was not only a very dangerous, 
but a very expensive and a very uncertain amuse- 
ment; that shooting, on the other hand, was free 
from these objections, being a diversion exceed- 
ingly cheap, always in our power, and which had 
the additional recommendation of furnishing us 
game ior our own table, or our friends’. All this 
was ended in offering to be my instructors in this 
agreeable amusement. 

I own | listened to this recital with pleasure, and 
accepted the offer with gratitude, for I was not yet 
quite cured of the rage for being kuowjng, and 
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thought it not impossibie to gain some dézrec of 
reputation for being a good shot. I therefore fur- 
nished myself with every proper requisite for this 
amusement, and, in an evil hour, accompanied my 
new friends to Bagley-Wood. I will not take up 
your time with a particular description of our day's 
sport, but it is enough to say, that the last error 
was worse than the first, that I returned home wet, 
dirty, scratched, and tired, and pretty well con- 
vinced, that I was not more fitted for a shot thaa 
a fox hunter. 

I have since endeavoured to excel in some othe 
amusements, but the same ill luck has constantly 
attended me. I got at least twenty broken heacs 
last winter, in learning to skate, and have since 
narrowly escaped being drowned, by attempting 
to throw a casting net, which had nearly drawn me 
into the water with it. This, however, was the 
last effort of the kind I ever made, and I am now 
set quietly down, perfectly satisfied with my own 
achievements in the sporting way. But the worst 
part of the story is, that my companions have not 
yet done laughing at me; my exploits, on Ue con- 
trary, seem to be to them inexhaustible subjects of 
amusement : sometimes they talk to me, and some- 
times at me. One wonders at my want of taste, 
and another at my want of resolution. A third 
asks me how I felt when I was falling off. Anda 
fourth thanks heaven he was not bre@ in London. 

In this distressful situation, I apply to you, Mr. 
Loiterer, as my only friend, and beg you to inter- 
cede in my behalf, since nobody else will. Tell 
them then, sir, that I do not in the least call in 
question the merit of their different diversions, or 
doubt their particular prowess in them, but that, 
by early and unconquerable prejudices, and through 
a perverted but incurable taste, I can find no plea- 
sure in diversions, where difficulty and danger are 
rewarded by dirt and noise. You may tell them 
aiso, that, on condition they are merciful to me on 
this subject I will, in my turn, promise always to 
speak of sportsmen with reverence, and drink fox- 
hunting in a bumper. And that whenever (at 
their return home, after their bewitching sports ) 
they feel inclined to expatiate on their glorious 
toils, and hold forth on the merits of their horses 
or themselves, they shall find a most silent, respect- 
ful, and attentive hearer in, sir, 

Your humble servant, 
CHRISTOPHER COCKNEY. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi, 
Use is the judge, the law and rule of speech. 


IT is a favourite amusement with me, and one 
of which in the present paper I shall invite my 
readers to participate, to adopt a maxim establish- 
ed in any single instance, to trace its influence 
where it has operated undiscovered; to examine 
the secret springs, by which it has worked; and 
the causes, which have contributed to their con- 
cealment. In the course of this pursuit, I may 
boast, that there is scarce one of these miniatures 
of experience and observation, from the moral 
maxims of Grecian philosophy, to the prudential 
apothegms of Puor Robin, which has not been suc 
cessively the object of my observation and discus- 
sion. I am, however, aware, that in the opinion of 
their importance, I may perhaps be singular. 

That * life is short,” that “ the gencrality of 
mankind are vicious,” seem ideas that might have 
suggested themselves to a mind undistinguished 
for peculiar sagacity, or an uncommon share of ex- 
perience. Butto carry further the former of these 
maxims, and to consider that life is short, when 
compared with the multiplicity of its business, and 
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the variety of its pursuits; that it is too much so 
for the purposes of honour and ambition; that to 
craw a conclusion from the attempts of men, we 
should imagine it longer; is an observation not so 
entirely unworthy of a philosopher. And by pur- 
suing the latter of these thoughts, though, on the 
first v.cw, it may not appear the result of any cxtra- 
ordinary observation, it may be found, on a narrow- 
er inspection, to convey a strong argument of the 
impropricty of popular government. 

‘Phe scrap of Latin, which, in conformity to esta- 
Llished precedent, is prefixed to my paper, exhibits 
. example of the influence of fashion beyond those 
limits, which are usually assigned to its preroga- 
tive. Vor were we to accept the definition of it, 
the most usually accepted, we should consider it 
ouly as the director of diversion and dress; 0: un- 
1aeaning compliment and unsocial intimacy. And 
however evidently mistaken such an opinion might 
uppear, we must look for its source in one of the 
yaost prevailing principles of the human mind; a 
principle, the excess of which we stigmatize by the 


name of pedantry, of deducing the illustrations of 


cvery subject of inquiry, from the more immediate 
objects of our own pursuits, and circumscribing its 
Lounds within the limits of our own observation. 
On the contrary, we shall find, that all our attempts 
to prescribe bounds to the activity of this so power- 


ful agent, will end only in surprise at the extent of 
its wuthority ; in astonishment at the universality of 


its influence. Its claim to an undisputed empire 
over language,is asserted by the author from whom 
I have taken the motto for this paper; with what 
justice, the testimony of a succeeding age may de- 
clare; when a Casar, who made and unmade the 
laws of the world at his pleasure, found the small- 
est innovation in language beyond the utmost li- 
mits of arbitrary power. Nothing, indeed, but the 
Lighest vanity, nourished by the grossest adulation, 
an idea ofthe infinitude of sovereign authority, and 
servile obedicnce, could have given birth to such an 
uilempte 

Ilowever paradoxical it may seem, that, in 4 
inatter of judgment and taste, the vague arbitraé 
tion of individuals should be preferable to the ab” 
sulute decisions of alearned body: yet the imbeci 
lity so evident in the language of a neighbouring 
nation, andso undoabtedly the effect of establishing 
such a court of criticism, leaves us little reason to 
regret, that language with us is so entirely the child 
of chance and custom. ‘The first prize of rhetoric 
given lo a woman, was a bacl omen to the future en- 
dcavours of the French Academy. 


To omit the innumerable inconveniences attend- 
ing on every attempt to regulate language; to 
vidge of the possible success of such an attempt, 
from the abstracted probability alone, were to de- 
clare itimpossible. A multitude of circumstances, 
equally unforeseen and unavoidable, must concur 
io the formation ofalanguage. An improvement, 
or corruptionof manners; the reduction ofa foreigu 
cnemy; or an invasion from abroad, are circum- 
stances that ultimately, or immediately, tend to 
produce some ehange in the language of a people. 
And even ofthese, the most feebie agents have been 
fuuad more eflicacious, than the joint operations of 
power and policy. 


The conquests of this nation on the continent, 
contributed more perhaps to the naturalization of 
the French language amongst us, than tie Nor- 
man invasion, and its attendant consequences, the 
necessity laid on every individual to acquire the 
use of that tongue, in which all cases of property 
were to be determined; and the numbertess disad- 
vantages and rest:icUons imposed on the study 0: 
the tutive language. 


At a time when measures so seemingly decisive 
proved ineffectual, it may be curious to observe 


luc ascucy of cihers, apparenuy forcign from any | 
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connection with the improvement or slteration of 
our language. The residence of our nobility in 
the conquered provinces of France, the continual 
wars maintained against that nation, making the 
study of their language an indispensible qualifica- 
tio in all, who aspired to civil or military digni- 
ties, unavoidably brought on a change in our own. 
The accusation, therefore, of a learned ety mologist, 
against Chaucer, of introducing into our language 
‘integra verborum plaustra,” “ whole cartioads of 
words,” however elegant in expression, is false in 
foundation. The language of Chaucer's poetry, 1s 
that of the court, in which he lived; and that it 
was not, no probable conclusion can be ‘drawn, 
from any difference of style in this authors contem- 
poraries. In those who wrote under the same advan- 
tages, no such difference is observable ; and those, 
who were excluded from them, laboured under ex- 
treme disadvantages, from the variations in verna- 
cular language, and the diversity of provincial dia- 
lect; which, as they have now in a great measure 
ceased to exist, may, together with their primary 
causes, furnish a subject for curious inquiry. 


It appears, from the concurrence of several in- 
genious antiquaries, as well as from the testimony 
of Caxton, in one of his prefaces, that the English 
language was, in his time, diversified by innumera- 
ble provincial peculiarities. He mentions his own 
choice of the Kentish dialect, and the success that 
attended it. The language of Chaucevr’s poetry is 
frequently more intelligible to a modern reader, 
than that of such of his successors, as employed 
themselves on popular subjects. Gawin Douglas, 
a poetical translator of Virgil, is now, owing to the 
use of a northern dialect, though a near contempo- 
rary of Spencer’s, almost unintelligible. 

After establishing the existence of a fact, the 
beaten track of transition will naturally lead us to 
a consideration of its causes. Among the first ef- 
fects produced by an extension of empire, may be 
reckoned a barbarous peculiarity of language, in 
the provinces the most remote from the seat of 
learning and refinement. Livy is said to have had 
his Patavinity ; and Claudian is accused of barba- 
risms, the consequence of his education in a 
distant province. A difficulty of conveyance, 
a stagnation of commercial intercourse, will pro- 
duce the same effects with too wide an extension 


of empire; and are as effectual a barrier against . 








a mixture of idioms and dialect, as in a more Civi- 
lized state, the utmost distance of situation between 
the most remote provinces. 

To causes seemingly so unconnected with the 
situation of language, must we attribute the barba- 
rity of our own, during so many centuries. And 
those, which contributed to its refinement, may, at 
first sight, probably, seem equally forcign to that 
effect. No nation, perhaps, contributed less to 
the revival of jiterature, than our own; a circum- 
stance, which in a great measure secured it from 
that torrent of pedaitry, which overwhelmed the 
rest of Europe. The ignorance of our ancestors 
kept them unacquainted with the ancients; ex- 
cept through the medium of a French translation. 
The first labours of the English press brought to 
light the productions of English literature ; which, 
how rude and barbarous scever, were not confined 
to the intelligence of the scholar, or the libraries of 
the learned ; but dispersed throughout the nation, 
and open to the inspection of all, disseminated a 
general taste for literature, and gave aslow, gradu- 
al polish to our language :.....while in every other 
nation of Ewrope, the conceits of commentators, 


and writers of a similar stamp, whose highest am-_ 


bition it was to add a Latin termination to a High 
Dutch name, came intothe world, covered with ill- 
sorted shreds of Cicero and Virgil; like the evil 
spirits, which have been said to animate a cast-off 
carcase, previous to their ascension to the regions 
of light. 
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FROM THE LEPTOLOGIST. 


Multa pictores vident in éminentiis et in umbra, que nos 
non videmus. 


THERE is scarccly any employment of the hu. 
man mind, in which its greatest faculties are more 
ne bly exerted, than in the delineation of the pas- 
sions and sentiments incident to human nature, as 
they ure the subjects of the painter’s art. The ha- 
bit of attention, to which a painter is accustomed 
actually seems to add a new faculty to those, which 
are the common lot of mankind, and, as Cicero has 
observed, in the passage prefixed to this essay, the 
senses are made alive to objects, which, in their 
uncultivated state, would forever have escaped their 
notice. And while all the more elevated powers 
of the soul are employed in characterising the poe- 
tical or historical expression, which the principal 
subject of the piece requires, the minutest and 
most delicate attention is, at the same time, de. 
manded by all those subordinate particulars of ar- 
rangement ai-xd execution, which, while they escape 
superficial observation, are the cause, as Reynolds 
has elegantly observed, that the elaborate produc: 
tions of the most patient and persevering applica. 
tion appear to the admiring spectator to have been 
stamped on the canvas by one gigantic effort of a 
being ofa superior order. 


While the eye is accustomed by the study of 
painting to observe, the hand is at the same time 
habituated to express the most delicate differences 
of visible objects; and a mechanical facility is ob- 
tained, which is ofthe utmost udvantage to the pro- 
secution of many other branches of improvement; 
so that a certain degree of practice in the art of 
design, may be considered as absolutely necessary 
to a man of general science. 


To attain a great perfection in the inventive and 
creative arts of painting can be expected but by 
few even of those, who devote their lives to the 
profession ; but there is a certain degree of profi- 
ciency, which may be attained without the sacrifice 
of too great a portion of time, and which is of equal 
utility and importance with those studies, which 
are more universally considered as belonging to a 
finished education. A similar improvement of the 
faculties is in some degree produced by a diligent 
contemplation of the works of the great masters, 
which must naturally tend to impress the mind 
with conceptions, and fill the imagination with a 
Scenery possessing that ideal perfection, which is 
sought in vain in the material world. 

But as in philology, so in painting, it has been 
too usual to inquire, Whose isit? instead of What 
is it? and, as if it were the perfection of learning 
to be able to distinguish at once the hand-writing 
of every philosopher, that man has been-deemed 
the most perfect connoisseur, who has been able 
most readily and most positively to decide on the 
painter’s name. Not but that such a power of dis- 
crimination, notwithstanding the frequent blunders 
of those, who pretend to possess it, may easily be 
conceived to exist: we have all distinct ideas of 
the persons and autography of our friends ; a shep- 
herd readily knows each of his sheep, which to a 
stranger appear alike; and a nobleman high in 
rank and respectability might be named, who, 
when at Westminster, had learned, for his amuse- 
ment, to distinguish all his school-fellows by their 
feet. It must also be granted, that the acquisition 
of such a discriminating faculty must have been ac- 
companied with a considerable degree of experience 
in the essential excellencies, as well as in the acci- 
dental characters, of a painter. A man cannot 
have familiarised himself with the hard cutline, 
the equable prosaic Unt, and the sparkling eye of a 

taphael, without feeling the sweetness, the symme- 
(vy, end the majesty, of his figures; nor have been 
impressed with the rich colouring the simpering 
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mouth, the half common and half ideal features of 
Correggio, without a conception of that glow ofa 
animation, that vivid expression of nature and sen- 
timent, which accompanies those characters. If 
he has adverted to the broad livid hues and rever's - 
ed position of Guido’s heads, and ie spotted lights 
and garish looks of Annibal Carracci’s personages, 
he must have relished in some degree the beauties 
end graces of the one, and the fire, spirit, and the 
fancy of the other. 

We have at present artists in this country, who 
have given ample proofs that they have not looked 
on the works of their predecessors without a power 
of profiting by the study: and we should perhaps 
display in our annual exhibitions a still greater num- 
ber of pieces deserving praise, ifthe many valuable 
collections of the works of the great mastets actu- 
ally in Britain, were as easy of access as in other 
countries. But it happens unfortunately in this 
case, that our private opulence produces a kind of 
national poverty ; for our best artists»are bribed to 
a constant ‘sacrifice of their talents to personal va- 
nity, in the lucrative employment of portrait paint- 
ing; and those master-pieces of art, which, if col- 
lected together, would perhaps surpass every single 
gallery in the universe, not excepting even that of 
Dresden, are now scattered, solitary, or in smail 
numbers, over the whole kingdom. 

In fact, Britain is one great metropolis, and we 
cannot cross a single corner of the country without 
finding a palace and a court, which ever way we 
wn. Ifany magic art could present to us at one 
view, the contents of Windsor-castle, of Bucking- 
ham-house, of Burleigh, of Blenheim, of Chiswick, 
of Chatsworth, of Keddleston, of Cavendish-square, 
of the divided Orleans-gallery, of Lansdown-house, 
of Belvoir, of New Norfolk-street, of Park-street, 
and many other private collections, which might 
be named, we should find that there would be little 
necessity to seek for studies even in the most for- 
tunate of other countries. That all these should 
ever, in the natural coure of things, be brought 
together into one collection, is certainly very im- 
probable ; and the wish would be as vain as wick- 
ed, that a national museum should be formed on 
the Parisian system. 

But nature’s works are open to the study of all ; 
and we need only refer to the Confession and La 
Fille mal gardee as splendid instanees of the perfec- 
tion, to which a liberal imitation of nature alone, 
has been able to advance the most original of the 
English artists. 
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THE LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. \ > 


EDMUND BURKE, a writer, orator, and 
Statesman, of superior eminence, was born at Dub- 
Hinyon January 1, 1730. His father was an attor- 
hey of reputation, of the protestant persuasion. 
Hdmund received the early part of his education 
ndery Abraham Shackleton, a quaker, who kept a 
school or academy at Ballytore, near Carlow. If 
i this seminary he did not acquire that exactness 

‘classical instruction, which is the pride of the 
public schools, it is probable that he was indebted 
oit for the rudiments of a larger plan of intellec- 
ual pursuit, which is often the advantage of a pri- 
ate institution. It is to the honour both of the 

‘ster and the scholar, that for near forty years, 

te latter, in his visits to Ireland, used to travel 

any miles to pay his respects to the former, who 

Ned to an advanced age. In 1746, Edmund en- 

‘ted at Dublin college, as a scholar of the house. 

‘does not appear that he distinguished himself 

ithe studies and exercises of the place; but his 

‘ind was by no means unoccupied. He closely 

sued a plan of study of his own choice, of 

hich the principal objects were logic, metaphy- 


, 
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sics, morals, history, rhetoric and composition. 


He seems to have left Dublin college after taking a 
bachelor’s défree, in 1749 ; and it has been com- 
monly reported that he finished his studies at the 
Jesuit’s college, at St. Omer’s. © This circum- 
stance, which has illiberally been made a sort of 
harge against him, has been dented, apparently on 
ood grounds, by his biographers. Nothing, how- 
:ver, is recorded of him about this period of his 
‘ife, but that he made an unsuccessful application 
for the vacant professorship of logic in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

In 1753, he first entered upon the great theatre 
of London, as a law student at the Temple. He 
soon became the wonder of his acquaintance for 
the brilliancy of his parts, and variety of his acqui- 
sitions ; but, like many other nominal students of 
the law, he directed the force of his mind rather to 
general literature, than to studies properly profes- 
sional. Indeed it appears probable that he was 
obliged to depend upon his pen for a support; for, 
soon alter his settling in London, he became a re- 
zular writer in newspapers and magazines, which 
was a drudgery his genius would scarcely have sab- 
mitted to, but for its emoluments. 

He was always industrious, and never wasted his 
time or spirits on the pursuits of fashionable dissi- 
pation. Yes he was not so much a recluse as to 
be a stranger to the societies of the gay and polite; 
and an intimacy with the celebrated actress, Mrs. 
Woffington, whose conversation was at that time 
courted by men of wit as well as by men of plea- 
sure, contributed to form his manners, and expand 
his social talents. <A state of ill-health, into which 
assiduous application threw him, rendered him a 
guest in the house of Dr. Nugent, a physician, and 
was eventually the cause of his marriage with the 
doctor’s daughter. ‘This lady retained his esteem 
and affection during the whole of a long union. 


As she was a Roman catholic, additional force was | 


given by that connection to the prevailing no- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s good-will towards that com- 
munion. 


His first avowed work appeared in 1756. It was 
a pamphlet, entitled, “ A Vindication of Natural 
Society ; or, a View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to Mankind, from every species of Artifici- 
al Society; in a Letter to Lord ****, by a late No- 
ble Writer.” This supposed noble writer was 
lord Bolingbroke, whose manner of writing and 
reasoning Mr. Burke in this piece ironically imi- 
tated, in order.to shew, as he afterwards asserted, 


that the same arguments from abuse, with which. 


that nobleman had attacked religion, might be 
equally employed against all civil and political in- 
stitutions, and thereby to infer their fallacy. Inso 
serious and forcible a strain, however, did Mr. 
Burke argue upon the evils of society, proceeding 
from the tyranny, injustice, and ambition of kings 
and governors, that the irony to many eyes was 
invisible ; and the work has actually been repub- 
lished in late times for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of a radical reform in human institutions. 
Whatever the author really meant by it, he cer- 
tainly displayed great powers of writing and ex- 
tensive knowledge; yet the work excited little no- 
tice, and it is only his subsequent fame that has 
made it*an object of curiosity. 

For this disappointment, however, he was fully 
compensated by the reception of his next literary 
performance, the * Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” published in 1757. The elegance of 
its language, and the spirit of philosophical inves- 
tigation it displayed, at once raised its author to 
the first class among writers on topics of taste and 
criticism. The hypothesis he maintained con- 
cerning the objects of his inquiry was, that the 
principal source of the sublime is terror, or some 
sensation analogous to it; and that beauty is that 
quality, or the result of those qualities in objects, 
by which they exeite Icve, or some similar affec- 
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tion. This theory is supported with much acute 
ness, and felicity of illustration; and though, like 
many other ingenious men, he has shewn too great 
a propensity to generalising, itis certain that many 
of his observations are not less solid than elegant. 

The fame acquired by this work soon intro- 
duced the author to the best literary acquaint- 
ance. He became intimate in the house of Rey- 
nolds, afterwards sir Joshua; and this connection 
which lasted for life, was equally serviceable to the 
reputation of the one, and the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the other. LEven the great Johnson 
courted his society, and there was no man, of 
whose exalted talents he was more sensible. 
“ Burke,” said he, in his strong manner, “ is one, 
with whom if you were to take shelter from a 
shower under a gateway, you would say you had 
been in company with the most extraordinary man 
you had ever seen.” This praise implies not only 
uncommon qualifications, but as uncommon a rea- 
diness of displaying them ; which, in fact, was one 
of Burke’s striking distinctions. It is also said, 
that Johnson would more readily bear contradic- 
tion in opinion from Burke than from any other 
person ; and that if he did not fear him, he was at 
least held by him in respect. In 1758, Burke 
suggested to Dodsley, the bookseller, the plan of 
that valuable and entertaining work, the#* Annual 
Register,” and he took upon himself the writing of 
the historical part, which he continued for a num- 
ber of years, greatly to the credit of the publication. 
It is allowed, that in no periodical work the narra- 
tive ofthe current transactions was ever given in a 
manner so nearly approaching to the dignity and 
consequence of history. 

He was thus gradually forming for a statesman 
and orator; and his career may be said to have 
commencedin 1761, when he went over to Ireland, 
as confidential friend to Mr. Hamilton, secretary 
to the lord-lieutenant, lord Halifax. ‘That gentle- 
man, commonly known by the name of sing’e 
speech, from a brilliant but a sole display of his ora- 
torical powers in the English house of commons, 
was possessed of less industry than ability; and 
Mr. Burke is thought to have rendered him and the 
ministry some useful political services in Ireland, 
which were rewarded with a pension of 500]. on the 
Irish establishment. Soon after his return from 
that country, in 1765, he was introduced by Mr. 
Fitzherbert to the marquis of Rockingham, then 
appointed first lord of the treasury, who made him 
his private secretary; and through the interest of 
lord Verney, he was elected representative for the 
borough of Wendover. The marquis resolving 
durably to attach to himself a man of such first- 
rate talents, raised him at once to affluence by a 
nominal loan, but real gift, of a large sum, with 
which he was enabled to clear off incumbrances, 
and to purchase the elegant seat near Beaconsfield, 
where he thenceforth constantly resided. Mr. 
Burke was thus completely enlisted into party, un- 
der an gristocratical influence, but at that time 
exerted in favour of popular measures. 


Before his political conduct is more particularly 
considered, it will be candid .to furnish the reader 
with a kind of clue, which is contained in the cha- 
racter given of him by his early friend, Mr. Ha- 
milton. ‘ Whatever opinion Burke, from any mo- 
tive, supports, so ductile is his imagination, that 
he soon conccives it to be right.””. “This may be 
supposed chiefly applicable to the earlier part of 
his political life ; yet it is sufficiently evident that 
his imagination had a great sway over his judg- 
ment to the last moment of his existence. 

At this period the rising discontents in America 
were the great object of interest to the nation. | 
The stamp-tax, imposed by the Grenville minis- 
try, had kindled a flame among the colonies, which 
threatened very serious consequences. Mr. Burke's 
first speech in Parliament was on this subject, and 
it was much admired as a piece of eloquence. 
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was fioni his advice that the Rockingham adminis- 
ira‘ion took the middle and indecisive course of re- 
pealing the stamp-act, and passing a declaratory 
act, asserting the right of Great Britain to tax 
America; thus getting rid, indeed, of the present 
dificuliy, but leaving to their successors the temp- 
tation, of renewing a project, which it is evident 
would be attended with a renewal of all the hazard 
and contention. The repeal, however, was an ex- 
tremely popular measure at the time; and the 
ministry proceeded to other popular acts, as the 
repeal of the cyder-tax, and the resolution against 
general warrants, when, after a very short reign, 
they were turned out to make room for a new ad- 
ministration under the auspices of Mr. Pitt. It ts 
allowed that Burke, though exhibiting great splen- 
dour of talents, was at this time too speculative and 
refined for real practice. He had, indeed, gone 
through a very different course of preparation for 
public life from that usually pursued. He had 
taken a wide range through all the studies which 
teach the nature, fortune, opinions, and principles, 
of mankind, and had employed himself in laying 
up those rich stores of knowledge, which he af- 
terwards poured forth in such astonishing profu- 
sion. It was about this period that the character 
drawn for him by the poet Goldsmith, in the set 
of imaginary epitaphs composed for the several 
members of their celebrated literary club, appears 
to have been particularly applicable: 


Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote; 
Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expecient. 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, sir, 

Te eat mutton cold,and cut blocks with a razor. 


It is not intended in this biographical sketch to 
enter minutely into the political transactions ofthe 
time; it will suffice for our purpose to give a suc- 
cinct view of the principles supported by Mr. 
Burke in that long warfare of opposition to minis- 
terial measures, in which he passed his best days. 
After concluding his official labours by a “ Short 
account ofa late short administration,” written with 
force and simplicity, he took his station, along with 
his discarded brethren, as a guardian of the people’s 
rights and the public welfare, and a vigilant censor 
ofthe conduct of his successors. In the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Wilkes, and the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election, Burke found large scope for blam- 
ing and ridiculing the policy of ministers; and he 
strenuously joined his efforts to those of the re- 
monstrants against the violation of the rights of 
electors. 

About that time he published one of his most 
remarkable political works, entitled, “ Thoughts 
on the causes of the present Discontents,’”’ which 
contains a large and explicit declaration of his 
ideas of the English constitution, and the mode by 
which power should be administered. He attri- 
butes all the evils and misgovernment of the reign 
to a plan formed by the court for governing by 
the private influence of its favourites, thus esta- 
blishing a secret cabinet, always controuling the 
operations of the ostensible ministers, and dismiss- 
ing them when not compliant with its designs. 
He shows in strong terms the incompatibility of 
such a secret influence with the principles of a 
free state; and supports some extremely popular 
notions concerning the house of commons, which, 
he says, was originally designed as a * controul, 
issuing immediately from the people, and speedily 
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Democratical as these sentiments may appear, | 
his proposed remedy for the prevailing evils was 
perfectly aristocratical; since it consisted essen- 
tially in placing the government in the hands of 
the great whig families, which had been the sup- 
porters of the revolution, and its consequent mea- 
sures j....in other words, the Rockingham party. 
This narrow conclusion from enlarged principles 
gave great offence to many friends of freedom ; 
and the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay wrote a pamph- 
let expressly in answer to it, in which, with much 
force and spirit, she maintained her speculative no- 
tions on the great ends of government, and the 
equal rights of all citizens to participate in it. If 
it be of importance to acquit. Mr. Burke of the’ 
charge of ever having been inclined to dernocracy 
in practice, certainly this publication may be con- 
fidently adduced as a proof of. very different views. 
He was uniformly, however, the supporter of liber- 
ty, and the causes connected with it; freedom of 
the press, the rights of juries, and religious tolera- 
tion: nor would his sincerity in these points ever 
have been questioned, had he not, in his last years, 
appeared as the champion of principles supposed 
directly adverse to them. 

But the most lasting, as well as the strongest 
and noblest of his parliamentary exertions, was his 
opposition to the train of ministerial measures, an- 
tecedent and consequent to the American war. 
The whole powers of his eloquence, and the whole 
resources of his political wisdom, were employed 
first to prevent, and then to heal, the fatal breach 
between the mother country and her colonies; and 
to expose the misconduct and imbecility of those, 
whom he considered as the authors of the calamity. 
And as this period comprized the full maturity of 
his oratorical abilities, it seems the proper place to 
describe the peculiar character of his oratory. 


In all the records of cloguence, an example pro- 
bably is not to be found of a speaker so full of mind 
as Burke. Ideas and images crowd in upon him 
from all quarters. On every topic he not only 
takes in the whole compass of matter properly be- 
longing to it, but makes excursions to a vast vari- 
ety of subjects connected by the slightest associa- 
tions. His diction is equally rich and varied with 
his matter. Figure rises after figure, image after 
image, in endless profusion; often splendid, sub- 
lime, and beautifully illustrative ; not seldom coarse, 
disgusting, and puerile ; for the rapidity of the cur- 
rent allowed him notime to select or purify. When 
he got up, it was scarcely possible for the audience 
to divine whither he would carry them; hut they 
were sure of hearing nothing trite or common-place, 
and generally were repaid for a patient attention, 
by striking and original sentiment, or deep and in- 
genious observation. From his speeches may be 
collected masterly discussions of almost every point 
interesting to human society, together with a great 
fund of historical narration and delineation of emi- 
nent characters. In argument he is often close 
and cogent, sometimes lax and sophistical. In 
praise and invective he is equally fervid and exu- 
berant, exhausting all the tropes and epithets of 
language. In him, feeling and fancy were alike 
potent, and daring vigour was allied with playful 
ingenuity. 

But oratory, as it was his forte, was also his foi- 
ble. He loved too much to talk, and got the habit 
both of rising too often, and staying up too long. 
His copiousness degenerated into prolixity: and, 
after charming and convincing hearers with the 
beginning of his speech, he would tire them with 
theend. His vivacity and irritability rendered him 
not enough master of himself for a senatorial de- 
bator. He was sometimes hurried into violations 
of prudence and decorum, and said rash things in 
heat, which he could not recal, and which could not 
be forgotten. His own party trembled to see him 
rise, and on many occasions would have preferred 





to be resolved into the mass whence it arose.” 


his silence to his aid. Om the whole, he was not 





the most effective speaker of the house, though cer. 


; c 
tainly the greatest genius. It may be added, that oe 
his manner was little in his favour; his VOICE was ‘ 
harsh, bis tone national, his action forcible, by by 
strained and inelegant. call 
To be continued. mu: 
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THE Veteran Tar, a comic opera, in three acts, y 


as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, Rob 
adapted for the voice and piano-forte ; words by S, i ™US 


Arnold, music by Dr. Arnold. O 
This little piece, though it exhibits some fey and 
marks of hasty writing, possesses some Pleasing strik 


and impressive airs, and will not fail to gratify and | 
those, who are partial to natural and simple me. fae @¢"" 
lody. In the overture, which opens with a move. [Me CUC¢ 
ment at once bold and light, the doctor has ingenj. fi §"* 
ously interwoven the air of “ The hardy Sailor brave and ¢ 
the Ocean,” from the Castle of Andalusia, and tha effor 





























of “ Come, cheer up, my Lads,” by the late Dr, “ 
Boyce, which give it a very appropriate and cha ed by 
racteristic effect. for tr 

The Battle of the Nile, a favourite cantata, with 


an accompaniment for the piano-forte; words by 
Mrs. Knight, music by Dr. Hadyn. 

We have perused this composition with infinit 
pleasure: the modulation, every where, bespeak 
the hand of a great master, and the expression, 
great acuteness and justness of feeling. ‘The ip. 
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troductory symphony is conceived in a style, et 
once uncommon, striking, and analagous, and th Fe? 
transitions of harmony, and littte intermezai, whic 
both selieve and enforce the vocal part, are manag oad 
ed with a skill and profundity of judgment, to whid ay te 8 . 
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very few, besides the great author himself, ca 
pretend. 

“ Ah! these were the scenes,” a favourite song 
written by Rannie, the music by Ross, with ana 
companiment for the piano-forte, is a pleasing ani 
interesting little ballad. The time and style of the 
movement is perfectly appropriate to the ideas ¢ 
the poet, and the melody throughout is chasie, 
neat, and expressive. The words cannot be passe 
over, without observing, that they are elegantly 
conceived, and possess some highly poceticd 
turns. 

“ The Devil among the Taylors,’ a popular dan 
has been arranged in the rondo form, as an exce 
lent exercise for the piano-forte. This plan dj 
adaptation, as far as regards this instrument, is 
be highly approved. The familiarity of the e@ 
with the subject of the piece, naturally begets tht 
desire of being acquainted with the adventitiou 
part of the movement, and consequently operates 
an inducement to practice. 

“ No, no, it must not be” is one of the most sie 
cessful efforts of Mr. Hook, in the Vauxhall styl 
The air is highly engaging, and particularly 
propriate to the words. The flute accompanime 


is prettily conceived, and adds much to the gene 
effect. 
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“ Summer’s Treasures,” written by Dell, and com a 
posed by Barthelemon, is one of those sterling ba Feath 
lads, which not only engage at the first hearing, i,q wre 
improve upon repetition. The air, though far fon... 
possessing any original or striking ideas, is cham ¢,.) 
teristic and interesting, and does credit to the ju ¢,,;. 
ment of the ingenious and weil known composer M.jf guir 


“ A Song from the French of Le Chevalier de Caut 
contains some extremely pretty passages. 1! 
general cast of the air is remarkably simple # 
natural, and the relief produced by the digress! 
into the minor of the original key is happily 
ceived, and most excellently prepares the caf Wj Moy 
the da capo. The bass, it must be observed, 15 "Hite Lieut 








constructed with equal felicity, nor is the arp 





accompaniment perfectly consonant with the pathos 
of the expression. 

«“ The Cottage of Peace’’ is a pastoral baliad, sung 
by Miss Gray, in the grand Caledonian spectacle, 
called the Iron Tower, the poetry by Upton, the 
music by Sanderson. This. song is popular. Its 
style is simple and pretty, and the burden engag- 
ing and intcresting. The flute accompaniment is 
maneged judiciously, and produces, in orchestra 
erformance, that happy and striking effect, which 
can only result from a thorough knowledge of the 
band. 

« Rosy Hannah,” a favourite song; the words by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of the F'armer’s Boy, the 
music by his brother, J. Bloomfield. 

Of this ballad, the music, like the poetry, is chaste 
and simple. The melody is not marked with any 
striking feature or character, but it is smooth, easy, 
and natural; and though we trace the lack of that 
address, Which only time and experience can pro- 
duce, yet the ingenuity of the composer has, in a 
great measure, enabled him to avoid the quaintness 
and embarrassment, almost inseperable from early 
effort. 

« It is Night, and I am alone” is a song, compos- 

* Be ed by the late Mr. Percy, which is distinguished 
for traits of genius, and justness of conception; much 
above the general cast of modern compositions. 
The words are from Ossian, and the composer has 
Y MR entered into their spirit, fervour, and wild rudness, 
with an enthusiasm worthy of that talent and feel- 
ing, which he has already displayed, in so many 
similar instances. The variation of the movements 
produces a conspicuous and foreible effect, and the 
piano-forte accompaniment is judiciously and ex- 
pressively constructed. 
« Little Sue” is a ballad, composed by Cope, and 
sung by Miss Daniels, in which the composer has 
scrupulously attended to the turn and sense of the 
ords, and preduced all that variety and relief, in- 
ended by the poet. The descent of the voice at 
0, then I’m forc'd to beg for more,’’ is judicious, 
d the changes of the time at “ Do, sweet Lady,” 
dat “* Remember Little Sue,’”’ are particularly pro- 
ber and expressive. The words are by C. Dibdin, 
n. and, by their characteristic ease and simplicity, 
lo credit to their author. 
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FESTOON OF FASHION. 


ance LONDON FASHIONS. 

XR THE Buonapartian hat is coming into vogue; it 
aD “EBrsists of white or salmon-coloured sattin, in the 
"Brn of a helmet, surrounded with a wreath of 
© “Murel, and worn much on one side. 

we “Im Plain white chip hats, in the Gypsey style, with- 
oy tany ornament whatever, tied carelessly under 















he chin, with pea-green or pink ribbon. 

The Archer dress ;....a petticoat without any train, 
th a border of green or blue; a blue or green 
rcenet boddice, vandyked -at bottom ; loose che- 
lise sleeves, and no handkerchief. The head- 
ress, a small white or blue sattin hat, turned up in 
ont. 

Brown, grey, or olive silk stockings, with yellow 
T orange clocks, are. worn by the ladies to walk in. 
Feathers and flowers coniinue to be much worn, 
nd wreaths of roses on the hair for full dress, in 
‘ference to more cumbrous ornaments. 
Small watches are worn, by a few dashing belles, 
n thei: bosoms, not bigger than the round of an 
lf guinea. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MOUNT VERNON, in Virginia, the seat of the 


"picturesque. 





od t lieutenant general Washington, commander in | 
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chief of the army of the United States of America, 
painted by Alexander Robertson, engraved by lran- 
cis Jukes. “Considered as having becn the habita- 
tion of so great a character as gencral Washington, 


this view has an interest, which it would not derive | 


from any other circumstance; for, as a building, it 
is extremely plain, and has nothing, except ex- 
treme neatness, t6 recomamend it to attention. ‘Ihe 
foreground, which, trimmed wit. nice art, looks 
neat, smooth, and pretty in the vicinity of a gentle- 
man’s house, in a drawing, or a print, is’ un- 
A bowling-greca, shaven by the scythe, 
and levelled by the roller, is very proper for the pur- 
poses it is made for, but the art of Gainsborough 
could not make it a pleasing foreground to a pic- 
ture. 

New-York, from Hobuck ferry, New-Jersey, 
painted by Robertson, engraved by Jukes. This is 
a neat and pleasing companion print to the view of 
Washington’s house; but, at first sight, would rather 
be taken for a view of Hebuck ferry-house, than of 
New-York, which, being separated from the spot 
where the view is taken, by the water, we do not 
see much more than the site of the city, and the 
spires of the churches. 


Seo=_ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Rev. B. N. Turner, author of a humorous 
work, lately printed in, London, entitled “ Infant 
Institutes,’’ and several other publications of merit, 
is about to publish a volume of poems, by subserip- 
tion. 

Mr. D’Israeli, one of the politest writers of the 


age, has published new editions of his “ Disserta- 


tion on Anecdotes,” his “ Literary Miscellanies,” 
and his Romances. 

Weld’s Travels in Canada, &c. have been trans- 
lated into French, and adorned with charts and en- 
gravingss There are two editions; that on fine 
paper is charged at 30 livres. 

Godwin’s St. Leon has been translated into 
French, and, as might be naturally expected, spoken 
of, in Paris, in terms of commendation, except the 
character of Bethlem Gabor, who is justly decried, 
as unnatural and disgusting. 

The Young Philosopher, a novel, by Charlotte 
Smith, is translated into French, and reviewed with 
applause. 

LITERATURE- 


To the honour of the scientific knowledge of Mr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem, Massachusetts, we 
are informed, that one copy of his New American 
*“ Practical Navigator” was sold, in London, to two 
nautical booksellers, by Mr. Blunt of this town 
(proprietor of the work), for Two HUNDRED GuI- 
NEAS, and an edition of 6,000 copies is now in 
the press; Moore’s Navigator having depreéciated 
very much in that country, owing to the numerous 
errors which have been produeed, many of which 
have been fatal to mariners. 

(Newluryport Herald. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IT is common with witlings and woman-hater's 
to compare the /adies with the feathered tribe. This 
expression may, without the least impropriety, be 
applied to the females of Philadelphia, many of 
‘whom exhibit the beauty of the peacock, the me- 
dody of the nightingale, and the constancy of the 
dove. 

. St. Domingo may cost Buonaparte more trouble 
than he thinks of. It is not likely that the blacks 
will be so fond of slavery, as to return to it from a 
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state of liberty, merely from a desire of being equal 
to the free citizens of France, who have perfected 
their republican schemes, by @ government one 
and indivisible. 

Our republicans must feel proud on being sub- 
jected to a forced loan, but where is the money to 
be found? As the internal taxes are abolished, 
there is no other fund except one, which may be 
raised from the sale of the estates of aristocrats, 
which may be defended by the example of France. 
It is remarkable that this forced loan is not for the 
French republic, but solely for the emolument of 
the first consul, who is come in place of the ci-devant 
republic. The French seem to be a great nation 
of a very particular species. They are so great 
that they have not one farthing tobuy their victuals, 
or pay their soldiers, but must bully other nations, 
like sturdy beggars. 'What is become of the plun- 
der of Holland, Flanders, Germany, Italy, and 
Egypt? Unus Cyrneo Fuveni non sufficit ordis. Will 
he next plunder Saturn, or invade the Georgium 
Sidus / 


A gentleman, who very frequently went to take 
an airing on horseback, was observed always to 
come home drunk, although he was nevgr known 
to be intoxicated with liquor at any other time ; 
whereupon a friend archly observed, that though he 
had a Aadit of getting drunk, it was only his riding 
habit. 


Lord Brome, a member of parliament, once 
requesting leave of absence, on porticular private 
business, just after his marriage, the wits immedi- 
ately epigrammatized the simple excuse of the 
ardent bridegroom. 


From the senate lord Brome wishes shortly to roam, 
And the senate grants leave to the wishes of Brome, 
Having business delectably urgent at home. 


It is probable the French will not bé long settled 
in Florida and Louisiana, before they will invade 
Mexico and Peru, and even the United States, if 
we are tardy in paying our tribute, or if we be averse 
to requisitions. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


The man, whom Fortitude sustains 
To bear the frailties of his state, 
To smile beneath a load of pains, 
With soul above them all elate, 
True hero-like, deserves the crown 
Of merit and ofbright renown. 


He knows his Great Commander's will, 
Who hath ow trial fixt him here, 
Where all is hostile, arm’d to kill, 
And pois’nous objects good appear ; 
His dictates, therefore he’ll obey, 
Tho’ all the world oppose his way. 


Tho’ fell Temptation’s gilded shew 
Attract his heart, his taste invite ; 

Tho’ Passion’s movements all should go 
To prove the proffer’d fair delight ; 

Yet, trusting in his Congu’ror’s arm, 

He stands unmov’d, secure from harm. 


If Syren-pleasure spread her store, 
Delicigus to the wishing eyes ; 

And, ev'ry nerve unstrung of pow’r, 
Atease he in her temple lies; 

Sudden his monitor awakes, 

He from her joys with horror breaks. 
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Now Jortitude is doubly strong : 
No morc his cyes to ease incline ; 
No more his ears attend the song, 
That from Enchantment flows divine : 
But to his Object plac’d on high, 
He bends his soul....and dares to die. 


What, tho’ the thoughtless world should jeer 
And ridicule his lonely way, 
He smiles their grov’ling thoughts to hear, 
That never reach’d the source of day ; 
And while by impious ways they lose 
All bliss above-....to that he goes. 
PHILOMUSUS. 


}_——_____ |] 
SELECTED POETRY. 
FASPER, 


BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


The night was long, ’twas winter time, 
The moon shone pale and clearly ; 
The woods were bare, the nipping air 
Across the heath, as cold as death, 

Blew shrilly and severely. 


And awful wasthe midnight scene 
The silent river flowing ; 
The dappled sky, the screech-owl’s cry, 
The black’ning tow’r, the haunted bower, 
Where pois’nous weeds were growing. 


An iron window in the tower, 

Slow creek’d as it was swinging ; 
And agibbet stood, beside the wood, 
And the blast did blow it, to and fro, 

And the rusty chains were ringing ! 


With footstep quick, and feverish heat, 
One tatter’d garment wearing, 

Poor Jasper, sad, alone, and map ! 

Now chanted wild, and now he smil’d, 
With eyes wide-fixed and glaring. 


His cheek was wan, his lip was blue, 
His head was bare and shaggy ; 
His limbs were torn, with many a thorn, 
For he had paced the pathless waste, 
And climb'd the steep-rock craggy. 


His voice was hollow as the tone 
Of cavern’d winds, and mournful ; 
No tears could flow to calm his woe, 
Yet, on his face, sate manly grace, 
And grief, sublimely scornful ! 


Twelve freezing nights poor Jasper’s breast 
Had brav'd the tempests’ yelling; 

For misery keen his lot had been 

Since he had left, of sense bereft, 
His tyrant father’s dwelling. 


That father, who, with lordly pride, 
Saw him from Mary sever ; 
Saw her pale cheek in silence speak, 
Her eye’s blue light, so heavenly bright! 
Grow dim and fade forever! 


«¢ How hot yon sun begins to shine, 
The maniac cried, loud laughing, 

« | feel the pain that burns my brain, 

Thy sulphur beam, bids ocean steam, 
Where all the fiends are quaffing! 


«“ Soft, soft, the dew begins to rise, 
I'll drink it while ’tis flowing : 

Down every tree the bright rills see, 

Quick let me sip, they’ll cool my lip, 
For now my blood is glowing. 
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* Hark! ’tis the she-wolf howling by ! 
Poor Jasper smiles to hear thee! 

For he can hide by the hedge-row’s side, 

W hile storms shall sweep the mountain's steep, 
Then, she-wolf, can he fear thee? 


“ Pale moon! thou spectre of the sky ! 
I see thy white shroud waving: 

And now, beho!d thy bosom colds... 

Oh! memory sad! it made me mad! 
Then wherefore mock my raving? 


“ Yes; onmy Mary’sbosom cold 
Death laid his bony fingers! 

Hark! how the wave begins to lave 

The rocky shore, I hear it roar! 
The whistling pilot lingers. 


“ Oh! bear me, bear me o’er the main, 
See the white sails are flying ; 

Yon glittering star shall be my car, 

And by my side shall Mary glide, 
Mild as the south-wind, sighing ! 


“ My bare-foot way is mark’d with blood, 
Well! what care I for sorrow? 
The sun shall rise to cheer the skies, 
The wintry day shall pass away, 
And summer smile, to-morrow ! 


“ The frosted heath is wide and drear, 
And rugged is my pillow ; 

Soon shall I sleep, beneath the deep, 

How calm to me that sleep will be, 
Rock’d by the bounding billow. 


“ The village clock strikes mournfully, 
It is my death-bell tolling! 
But, though yon cloud begins to shroud 
The gliding moon.....the day stream soon 
Shall down yon steep come rolling. 


“Roll down yon steep, broad flood of light ; 
Drive hence that spectre !....Jasper 
Remembers now her snowy brow, 
"Tis Mary! see! she beckons me..... 
Oh: let me, let me clasp her! 


*“‘ She fades away, I feel her not! 

She’s gone, ‘tis dark and dreary : 
The drizzling rain now chills my brain, 
The bell for me rings mournfully... 

Come Death! for I am weary. 


“ T'll steal beneath yon haunted tower, 
And wait the day star’s coming..... 
The bat shall flee at sight of me, 
The ivied wall shall be my hall, 
My priest, the night-fly humming. 


‘Yon spectre’s iron shroud I'll wear 
With frozen spots bespangled : 

The night-shade too, besprent with dew, 

With many a flower of healing power, 
Shall cool my bare feet, mangled. 


“Ts it the storm that Jasper feels? 

Ah no! ’tis passion blighted ! 
The owlet’s shriek makes white my cheek, 
The dark toads stray across my way, 

Anc sorely amI frighted. 


“ Amid the broom my bed I’ll make, 
Dry fern shall be my pillow ; 

And Mary dear! wert thou but here, 

Blest should I be, sweet maid, with thee, 
‘To weave a crown of willow. 


* The church-yard path is wet with dew... 
Hence, screech-owls ! for I fear ye! 
Fall, gentle showers, revive the flowers 
That feebly wave on Mary’s gravesss. 
But whisper...,she will hear ye. 





“ Beneath the yew-tree’s shadow long 
I'll hide me and be wary ; 
But I shall weep when others sleep! 
Is it the dove that calls its love? 
No! ’tisthe voice of Mary! 


“ How merrily the lark is heard! 
The ruddy dawn advancing : 

Jasper is gay! his wedding day 

The envious sun shall see begun, 
With music and with dancing. 


“ How sullen moans the midnight main! 
How wide the dimscene stretches! 
The moony light, all silvery white, 
Across the wave illumes the grave 
Of Heaven-deserted wretches. 


“ The dead lights gleam, the signal sounds! 
Poor bark! the storm will beat thee! 
What spectre stands upon the sands? 
’Tis Mary dear! Oh! donot fear, 
Thy Jasper flies to meet thee !” 


Now to the silent river’s side 
Poor Jasper rush’d unwary : 
With frantic haste the green bank paced, 
Plunged in the wave.....no friend to save, 
And sinking....call’d on Mary! 


STANZAS 


ADAPTED TO THE TUNE OF 
«“ My Friend and Pitcher.” 


son tespageenetsg Liceat mihi paupere cultu 
Securo cara conjuge posse frui. 
TIBULL. 


IN search of bliss I’d never roam 
From clime to clime, tho’ I had leisure ; 
More rapture yields my peaceful home, 
Where lives my love, my only treasure. 


CHORUS. 


My girl so blest, by all carest, 
What transport ’tis at eve to meet her! 
My words are not with fiction drest, 
When I with praises fondly greet her. 


Not all the gifts that fortune brings, 
Of titles, power, or sparkling treasure, 
If Laura soar’d on falsehood’s wings, 
Would yield my soul a moment’s pleasure. 


With her, beneath some lowly cot, 
I wish to spend each hour of leisure! 
T hen should life’s cares be all forgot 
That might infringe my heart-felt pleasure. 


Then hear, ye gods! my fervent prayer! 
1 ask but her'!.....not golden treasure ! 
Her smiles can sooth the brow of care! 
ler charms bestow unequall’d pleasure ! 
AL BERT» 
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